36 London Bridge in the mid-sixteenth century: the largest pier was the one supporting the chapel. A section 
from Antonis Van der Wyngaerde’s panorama of London. The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


work be removed, after which work on the southern abutment could begin. 
The dendrochronological study of foundation timbers recovered in 1983-4 
could suggest that this point was not reached until 1189. The southern 
abutment itself measured some 19m from east to west at its maximum width, 
projected 11m northwards and would originally have stood 4.5m above the 
foundation level. The ashlar facing was set over oak sill beams and comprised 
a mixture of materials including Kentish ragstone, Wealden ‘marble’ and 
Purbeck stone, while the core infill comprised chalk rubble (Watson et al. 
2001, 90-1). 

By 1209, London had a new masonry bridge linking the City to the 
southern shore ( 37 ). Study of the surviving sixteenth- to nineteenth-century 
plans and drawings implies that it was r.270m long, comprising some 20 arches 
supported by 19 rather irregularly-set piers set on large oval artificial islands, 
termed cutwaters. There is an obvious anomaly with that plan however, since 
the largest pier, the one that accommodated the chapel, does not appear to be 
set in the centre of the span. There seems to be general agreement (e.g. Home 
1931; Watson et al. 2001) that the chapel was on the ninth pier from the north 
or the eleventh from the south. This pronounced lack of symmetry could 
therefore reflect the practical consequences of building over an uneven bed of 
an aggressively tidal river. An alternative view is that the chapel was initially 
more centrally set, and that the abutment on the City shore was set further to 
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the north than is shown on the earliest accurately surveyed maps of London, 
such as the Ogilby & Morgan survey of 1676.This suggestion is supported by 
archaeological excavation in the Billingsgate area that recorded the alignment 
of the waterfront in the late twelfth to early thirteenth century. If the northern 
abutment was built in line with that (i.e. below the southern edge of the 
church tower of St Magnus the Martyr), then there would be sufficient space 
to the south of it for an additional pier. Presumably the abutment and pier were 
enveloped by waterfront encroachment by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, a common fate for medieval bridges as at Kingston and Exeter, for 
example. The basal levels of the very first bridge pier to be constructed in the 





37 London’s new stone bridge- The diagram on the left shows an outline of the bridge based on the 
excavation of the south abutment and an eighteenth-century survey ; suggesting a span supported on 19 
piers (after Watson et al. 2001). Dashed line marks the alignment of the modern waterfront; solid line 
marks alignment of the twelfth-century wate front, based on archaeological evidence; black dot marks 
position of the earlier piled timber feature excavated near Billingsgate, perhaps an eleventh-century 
bridge abutment on the north bank (see 23). Note the north end of the stone bridge recorded on post- 
medieval maps does not extend as far as the twelfth-century riverbank: the diagram on the right rectifies 
that anomaly by adding a hitherto unsuspected twelfth-century pier. J. Stripe, LARF 
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Two boatloads of charcoal are being readied for their 
arrival in Paris, where they would be met by porters. 
These “carefree roustabouts carrying sacks of charcoal 
in La Greve have hearts so light that difficulties don’t 
bother them. They work in patience, dancing, skip¬ 
ping, jumping, and go to Saint Marcel for tripe. Since 
they consider treasure not worth three pipes, they 
spend all their wages and savings in the tavern, then 
go back to carry their burdens, but with joy, not 
misery. They earn their bread lawfully, without stoop¬ 
ing to robbery and theft, and then go back to the cask 
and drink, living as they ought.” 68 

The transportation of another import is depicted on 
the Grand Pont where a cart, laden with a cask of 
wine, is pulled toward the gate to the Cite by four men 
in harness while another man supervises. 

South of the Cite on the Petit Pont, a barefoot pil¬ 
grim, his shoes slung over his shoulder, carrying a 
staff and begging bowl, is briskly setting out or re¬ 
turning from a pilgrimage. Men had long been taught 
to be charitable to pilgrims. The twelfth century 
“baedeker” for pilgrims to Saint-Jacques-de-Compos- 
telle told tales of what happened to those who neg¬ 


lected this duty: “Pilgrims, poor or rich, returning 
from Saint-Jacques or on their way there, ought to be 
received with charity and consideration by everyone; 
because whoever eagerly receives them and gives them 
lodging will have as their guest not only Saint Jacques 
but our Saviour; for the gospel has said, Whosoever 
receives you receives me.’ Many have incurred the 
wrath of God because they did not wish to receive a 
pilgrim of Saint-Jacques and the poor. . . . At Ville- 
neuve, a poor pilgrim of Saint-Jacques spoke to a 
woman who was tending bread in hot coals. He 
begged food for the love of God and the blessed 
Jacques, but she replied that she had no bread. At that 
the pilgrim exclaimed, ‘May it please heaven to change 
your bread into stone.’ When the pilgrim had departed 
and gone a good distance the mean woman went to 
take her bread from the coals and found in its place a 
round stone. Struck with contrition she immediately 
went in search of the pilgrim, but could not find 
him. . . . This is why everyone ought to know that 
rich or poor, pilgrims of Saint-Jacques deserve hos¬ 
pitality and a sincere welcome.” 67 
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Plate XI. hi, fol. i ro. (detail) 
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